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LIFE IN A HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S 
FORT, 


Toe Hudson Bay Company is a corporation of 
traders (chiefly in furs) who in the time of Charles 
II. were granted the exclusive right of trading 
in all the lands which poured their waters into 
Hudson’s Bay or Hudson’s Straits. For over a 
century their operations were confined to the 
territory bordering on the coast, when the keen 
rivalry of the French led them to make advances 
towards the interior. Under the name of the 
North-western Company of Montreal, a rival 
society was established in 1783, planting stations 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and exciting a 
violent contest for supremacy until the year 1821, 
when an amicable settlement was accomplished. 
An extension of their powers was then secured, 
and up till 1859 the corporation had the entire 
possession of the greater part of British North 
America. In 1869 their territories were annexed 
to the Dominion of Canada, three hundred thou- 
sand pounds being paid as indemnity. Important 
stipulations were, however, made on the part of 
the Company, that they should retain all their 
forts, with ten acres of ground attached to each, 
and one-twentieth of all the land from Red River 
to the Rocky Mountains, The Canadian govern- 
ment we are glad to state have latterly entered 
into amicable treaties with the Indians, which 
— the red-skin free to deal with the pale- 
ce. 

The Company’s territory is now organised under 
three divisions: Manitoba with its rich grain-pro- 
ducing soil; Keewatin, lying east and north of 
Manitoba ; and the North-west Territory, embrac- 
ing all the region between these and British 
Columbia. To give the reader some idea of the 
traffic, it may be interesting to state that the 
proceeds of furs and other materials sold during 


1876 were 1,291,566, and that of this sum over 


ninety thousand pounds stood for profit. 

The following notes will give an insight into 
the practical working of the Company and the 
social life of its servants, 


The people resident in a Hudson Bay Company’s 
post form a community of themselves, more or less 
gregarious, as the establishment is designed for 
trading purposes, a dept of supplies, or merely 
an isolated stockade for the accumulation of provi- 
sions for the use of the larger forts. But of what- 
ever character the place may be, a regular business 
routine, demanding certain times for the perform- 
ance of special duties, is strictly observed. Every 
member of the community, from the factor or 
clerk-in-charge to the cook, is expected to be, 
and almost invariably is at his post of duty 
at the time designated for its special perform- 
ance. To this system is due the close economy 
with which the affairs of the Company are con- 
ducted and the perfect understanding of the 
petty details of every branch of its business 
on the part of its employés. For example, a 
clerk in the service, in the great majority of 
cases must remain a simple clerk for a term of 
fourteen years before he is considered as being in 
the line of promotion. During these long years 
of service, he must perforce gain a thorough 
practical knowledge of the duties, and even of the 
most trivial details relating to his station. From 
long custom he falls into the beaten channels of 
the trade, its manner of executing business details, 
and identifies himself with its traditions. So, 
when he assumes charge of a post or district, 
he carries with him, to assist in the discharge of 
his new responsibilities, that punctuality, method, 
and careful regard for the little things of his posi- 
tion which he has so well learned in his appren- 
ticeship. 

The real life of the fort may be said to 
begin at the breakfast-hour, which is as regularly 
appointed as those for the despatch of business, 
the nature of which we shall presently explain. 
The breakfast-time with the lower class of em- 
ployés, the nature of whose duties demands early 
rising, is about six o’clock in the winter and five 
in the summer season. These servants mess by 
themselves, drawing rations at regular intervals 
through a steward, much after the fashion of 
army-life. A cook is appointed from their number, 
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who performs his duty alone, and is responsible 
for the provisions, quantity and quality of food, 
&c. A short season, generally devoted to pipe- 
smoking, is allowed after each meal, when the 
servants separate to their various duties. 

The arrival of a traveller from the outer world 
is the greatest episode in the monotonous every-day 
life of the post. The community find in him an 
inexhaustible fount of enjoyment ; and if he be of 
a communicative disposition, his store of news and 
narrative will do service in payment of his weekly 
board-bill for an indefinite period. To such a one, 
much more than to a passing officer from another 
fort, the hospitalities of the fort are extended in 
the most liberal manner. An apartment is assigned 
him for his sole occupancy during the period of 
his sojourn. He is free to come and go when and 
where he listeth, means of locomotion being fur- 
nished on demand. His companionship is eagerly 
sought by all; and the fortunate individual who 
secures his preferred acquaintance excites at once 
the envy of less favoured ones, Nothing is left 
undone to prolong his stay, and when he finally 
departs, he is sent upon his journey freighted with 
the good wishes of the isolated post, and is certain 
of the same cordial treatment at his next stopping- 

lace. 

. The mess-table has, too, other attractions than 
thosé of sociality, and of a more substantial kind. 
The officers of the forts are all good livers, and 
although accustomed to rough it on short allow- 
ances of food when necessity requires, take parti- 
cular care to have the home larder well stocked 
with all the delicacies afforded by the surrounding 
country. The viands are of necessity composed for 
the most part of the wild-game and fish in which 
the prairies and waters abound. But they are the 
choicest of their kind, being selected from an 
abundant supply. One gets there the buffalo-hump, 
tender and juicy ; the moose-nose, tremulous and 
opaque as a vegetable conserve; the finest and 
most savoury water-fowl; and the freshest of fish 
—all preserved by frost instead of salt, True, the 
supply of vegetables at many mess-tables is 
wofully deficient, and a continuous diet of wild 
meats, like most other things of everlasting same- 
ness, is apt to pall upon the appetite. But the 
list of meats is so extensive, and each requiring 
a particular mode of cooking, that a long time 
may elapse without a repetition of dishes, Then, 
too, the climate favours the consumption of solid 
food; and after a short residence, the appetite 
becomes seasoned to the quality of fare obtainable. 
Bread, as an imported article, is in many cases 
regarded as quite in the character of a luxury ; 
the few sacks of flour which constitute the annual 
allowance of each officer being hoarded away by 
the prudent housewife as carefully as the jams and 
preserves of her more fortunate sisters. In such 
cases it is baked into small cakes, one of which 
is placed beside each plate at meal-time ; the size 
of the cake being so regulated as to afford a single 
one for each meal during the year. The more 
common vegetables, such as potatoes and turnips, 
can be successfully cultivated in some places, and 
wherever this occurs, enter largely into the daily 
menu. 

The business of the post, with the exception of 
the necessary employments of the lower servants, 
is transacted between the hours of nine in the 
morning and six in the evening, with an interval 


of an hour between two and three o’clock for 
dinner, when the offices and stores are closed, 
During the hours of business there is much to be 
looked after, especially in the summer season. 
When the bell announces the opening of the fort- 
gates, the inclosure soon fills with Indians and 
traders, who besiege the counter of the trading 
store, or lounge idly about the yard—picturesque 
vagabonds in motley attire. The clerks in charge 
are busily engaged in measuring tea, sugar, ammu- 
nition, &c. into coloured cotton handkerchiefs 
unwrapped from greasy aboriginal heads for their 
reception; in examining furs, and paying for 
them ; in measuring off the scanty yards of blue 
cotton prints that are to clothe the forms of dusky 
belles ; or causing howls of delight by the exhibi- 
tion of gilt jewellery to be sold at ten times its 
original cost. 

Outside the stockade the voyageurs are loadin 
whale-boats in the adjacent stream with bales o 
fur for transportation to depdt forts, or discharging 
cargoes of merchandise destined for wide-spread dis- 
tribution. Over this process an accountant keeps 
careful watch, as he does over everything involving 
a representative value, for which he will be held to 
account, All is bustle and activity ; but there is 
no haste. The careful attention to details exhibits 
itself in everything, and the minutest watch is 
kept over all. 

A Company’s fort is seldom free from its com- 
plement of hangers-on. As the day advances, the 
arrivals at the fort increase in number and 
importance. Sometimes a large band of Indians 
will ride rapidly up to the stockade, and turning 
their ponies loose upon the prairie, enter upon 
the barter of small quantities of skins to suppl 
their immediate necessities, Again, the band wi 
encamp about the stockade, displaying for trading 
purposes the results of a long and successful hunt, 
and making the days and nights hideous with their 
heathenish festivities, Their camp-fires light u 
the plain round about with a fitful glare ; their 
green-and-yellow-painted visages and blanket- 
attired forms assume by degrees a certain individu- 
ality, and even the more importunate beggars 
become familiar objects to the sight, when presto ! 
they are gone, only to be replaced by others of 
a like description. There is, too, much bustle 
created by the arrivals and departures of officials 
from other forts of the service, en route, in charge 
of boat-brigades for distant points, who stop but 
for a few hours and are off again. Should the 
season be winter, however, the business hours are 
to a certain degree merely formal, and the time is 
occupied by those petty details which are to be 
found in any occupation. 

At six o’clock in the evening the labours of the 
day terminate, and the members of the com- 
munity are at liberty to do as they list. And 
these are the hours which drag most wearily upon 
each individual member. In the summer season, 
recourse is had to athletic exercises during the 
long twilights—rowing upon the rivers, pitching 
quoits, equestrian exercises, &c. being in vogue 
with the younger and more hardy clerks ; others 
are attracted by the pleasures of the chase, and 
prolonged forays with dog and gun are made upon 
the wild-fowl in the neighbouring water-courses. 
But this vernal season is brief, and the time soon 
comes when the attractions of indoor life must 
supply the mental pabulum, With the officer in 
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charge, the oat a se are generally passed in 
the society of his family and in writing up the 
log-book of his post. This latter work, if he be 
a man given to composition, soon becomes a 
labour of love. In it he chronicles all the petty 
incidents of the day—the arrivals and departures, 
the principal receipts and expenditures, the health 
of the little community under his charge, &c. 
There may be added the general reflections of the 
writer on subjects pertaining to the service, and 
such suggestions as seem to grow out of the events 
noted. He may even wander to a limited extent 
outside the bounds of strict business matters, and 
indulge in little flights of composition on subjects 
irrelevant to the trade. It happens sometimes 
that short poems of greater or less measures of 
excellence, and short prose sketches of fair diction 
and vivid imagining, appear scattered among the 
bones of dry statistics. But it must be said of 
the majority of log-books that they smack only of 
weather-reports, the deficiencies of the frozen-fish 
supply, or the accumulation of gem 
ith the younger portion of the community— 
the clerks, apprentices, and postmasters—conver- 
sation and the peaceful pipe occupy a prominent 
position in the ge of time. Games, too, are 
in great demand, and every apartment possesses 
its well-thumbed pack of cards, its rude cribbage- 
boards, and sets of wooden dominoes, Reading 
men find abundant leisure to pursue their favourite 
occupation during the long winter evenings. Books, 
however, as private property, from the difficulty 
in transporting them, are more scarce than might 
be expected, To atone somewhat for this, the 
Company has established extensive libraries for 
the use of the officers and servants in many of the 
larger stations in the north, from which supplies 
for the adjacent smaller posts may be drawn, so 
that the diligent reader may command new sup- 
plies from time to time. Then, too, there comes 
once or twice during the winter season a red-letter 
day upon which the mail arrives, bringing a great 
budget of letters to be answered and periodicals 
from the outer world. In the answering of letters 
considerable difficulty is experienced from the 
absence of anything new to write about. To 
obviate this and A sey the requisite novelty, 
the writer generally succeeds in composing a 
single letter having the desired degree of spici- 
ness, This he copies, and sends to all those 
friends whom he is desirous of placing under the 
obligation of an answer. Thus, for many days 
after the arrival of a mail, occupation for the long 
evenings is easily found, until the returning dog- 
train bears his correspondence away, and with it 
that method of passing time. 
Parties not studiously inclined often pass their 
— hours in exercising their skill upon one of 
e musical instruments. Of these, the violin is 
most ordinarily selected; and the votary, after a 
series of years passed in sedulous practice, usually 
attains a certain ghastly facility of execution. So 
common an accomplishment indeed is fiddle- 
playing in the service, that violin strings are 
annually forwarded as a part of the regular outfit 
for sale in the northern districts, nder the 
inspiration of this instrument, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the few holidays of the year, 
and frequently the long evenings also, should be 
enlivened with dances, in which all the dusky 
maidens within hailing-distance of the fort parti- 


cipate. It is in the enjoyment of this pastime 
that the wearied clerk ‘ canis a fearful joy’ as 
he jigs and reels the hours away to the measures of 
monotonous and oft-repeated tunes. On such occa- 
sions the company is cosmopolitan to a striking 
degree, and all grades of employés mingle on terms 
of the most democratic equality. 

With such simple pleasures and in the discharge 
of such duties, the life of the isolated community 
lides uneventfully away. If its amusements are 
ew, they are at least innocent and improved to 
the utmost. Few temptations to wrong-doing are 
presented to their solitary lives, Each succeedi 
year adds to the accumulations of the last, unti 
in the ring ¢ afternoon of life, the Company’s 
officer finds himself possessed of sufficient means 
to pass the remainder of his days under more 
genial conditions. But strange to say, it almost 
invariably happens that his old life has so grown 
upon him, so entirely possessed him, that the 
charms of a higher civilisation have no power to 
attract. Many bid a final farewell to the in- 
hospitable regions where the best years of their 
lives have been spent, with the purpose of return- 
ing to their early homes to pass the decline of life ; 
but one after another they drift back again. The 
change is too abrupt. They have outlived their 
former friends ; their ways of life are radically 
different ; in short, the great busy world moves 
all too fast for their quiet and placid lives, 


MARGARET SEFTON’S SETTLEMENT. 
CHAPTER Il, 


I HAD just finished dinner, and, with bachelor 
freedom, had discarded the frock-coat and walking 
boots of public life for the dressing-gown and 
slippers of domestic ease. I felt at peace with all 
mankind, for my dinner had been well cooked. It 
is a private opinion of mine that one half the 
troubles of domestic life can be kept in check by 
a well-regulated kitchen. Pulling my chair to 
the fire, I lit my favourite pipe, and settled down 
comfortably for my usual perusal of the evening 
paper, A ring of the bell and approaching foot- 
steps warned me that my peaceful feelings were 
about to be put to the test. I dreaded the advent 
of a restless client—not one of the best of aids to 
digestion—for they sometimes bring their troubles 
to me, even at my private residence. 

‘Mr Sefton, if you please, sir;’ and Walter was 
ushered into the room, thus considerably relieving 
my apprehensions, 

‘Ah! Watty, my boy, glad to see you!’ I cried, 
throwing down my paper, with a mental groan 
at the interruption to its perusal, and giving him 
my hand, ‘Draw your chair to the fire, and make 
yourself comfortable—A glass, George, for Mr 
Sefton.—I think you will like that Scotch whisky, 
Watty. I can warrant it having the correct su 
dued mellow flavour that age alone can impart 
to the genuine article.” I rattled on joking and 
talking in a random way, for I felt rather cowardly 
about telling him of Margaret’s engagement. My 
stock of small-talk becoming exhausted, I, at last, 
summoned up courage to break the news to him, 
‘Margaret is going to be married,’ I said suddenly 
after a pause. 

‘Is she?’ he remarked in a cool indifferent tone 
as he lit his cigar. ‘So am I) 


-answering him sharply. Perceiving my annoyance, 
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‘What!’ I cried, fairly starting from my seat 
with surprise. ‘ You going to be married ?’ 

‘Yes; why not?’ he asked, calmly looking me 
unflinchingly in the face. 

I was too indignant to answer his question. All 
my sympathy for the poor discarded lover had 
been thrown away. Human nature is full of 
contradictions. Up to this time I had thought 
that, for the sake of peace and happiness, nothing 
could be more desirable than that Walter and 
Margaret should be weaned from their untoward 
attachment ; but now all my feelings were abruptly 
overthrown. Margaret having so readily entered 
into another engagement, had increased my com- 
miseration for Walter; but now he too proved 
forgetful and faithless) What did it mean? I 
sighed to myself as I gave it up in despair. How 
generations do alter! Love was not so ephemeral 
in my youth. 

Walter deftly parried my questions as to his 
future bride. He laughingly refused me his con- 
fidence, under the impudent pretext that he would 
not burden my conscience with keeping a secret 
from his father. With the touchiness of age, I 
felt annoyed at his conduct, and shewed it by 


he dropped his bantering tone. ‘ Dear old friend!’ 
he cried in a moved voice, while an honest flush 
spread over his bright sunny face as he affec- 
tionately placed his strong young hand on my 
shoulder. ‘My secret is not my own, else I would 
tell it to you. Only trust me, and I will not 
you.’ 

‘Well, be it so then Walter, my lad!’ I cried, 
softened by this display of affection. ‘ Promise 
me that you will not marry any one to whom we 
egy reasonably object, and I will try to be satis- 
fied.’ 

He readily gave the required promise, adding 
that he would guarantee that his choice when 
known would have my warmest approbation. 

Olden memories came thronging to my mind as 
Walter took his departure. ‘ Ah,!; Mary, it was 
not to be, I sighed to myself as I entered my 
solitary chamber, and took from my desk an old 
faded miniature and a soft golden curl. ‘Forty 
years have passed away; but I have not for- 
gotten!’ 


The draft settlement, which was to make Mar- 
garet custodian of her own fortune, was soon pre- 
pared, and on the Monday;evening I took it with 
me to Harlowe Crescent—where Colonel Sefton 
resided—to discuss its provisions with him. The 
house was one of those comfortable, old-fashioned, 
roomy, square-built mansions, so rarely met with 
in this present generation of stucco and pseudo-art. 
Their day is past ; yet many a sweet remembrance 
flits around their quaint portals for us who, 
though now in the sere and yellow leaf, once were 
young. 

A pretty sight met my view as I entered the 
front drawing-room. The heavy dark maroon 
curtains which divided the front room from the | 
back were only partially drawn aside, allowing 
but a glimpse between their graceful folds into 
the room beyond, which, as being the more com- 
fortable of the two, was generally used by the 


family in preference to the other and larger one. 
I stood for a few seconds to watch the picturesque | 


the stairs alone, having told the servant—who 
knew me and my ways of old—that I would 
announce myself. A bright wood-fire was burning 
in the grate, its flickering ruddy flames throwing 
a cheerful glow over the dark carvings of the 
antique and somewhat sombre furniture. A small 
card-table stood in front of the fire; and two hand- 
some pink-shaded lamps on the mantel-piece cast 
a soft pleasant light on the three players who were 
seated round the table. Save for the fitful fire- 
gleams, the rest of the old-fashioned, low-ceilinged 
room was in that state of semi-darkness which is 
so refreshing to the tired eyes when no especial 
call is made upon their powers. 

Margaret was sitting with her back to the fire, 
the seat opposite to her being vacant; while 
Colonel Sefton sat to her right, facing me A 
tall a man occupied the fourth place ; 
but as his back was turned towards me, I could 
not see his face. The Colonel’s handsome features 
were shewing strongly the ravages of Time, the 
relentless destroyer of all earthly beauty; and the 
hand that oft at his country’s call had wielded a 
stalwart sword, now trembled with the weight ofa 
few pieces of card-board. Margaret had chosen for 
her seat a curious old carved ebony arm-chair, its 
quaint high back serving as a screen from the 
heat of the fire, and forming a dark framework 
for her beautiful Raphaelesque face. She was 
dressed in a dark ruby-coloured velvet dress, 
fitting tightly to the soft outlines of her graceful 
figure; and around her neck and across her 
shoulders, a costly kerchief of soft cobwebby lace 
was knotted with careless grace. The wrists of 
the close-fitting sleeves were fringed with ruffles 
of the same beautiful material, and from out their 
soft folds a small shapely hand was gracefully 
dealing the cards. Her silky black hair was 
drawn back with an almost imperceptible wave, 
so as to shew the contour of her well-formed 
head, and was fastened in a small coil at the back 
with a plain gold comb. Framed against the 
grotesque and weird carvings of her ebony chair, 
against the darkness of which her lustrous dress 
and classic-cut features stood out in rich relief, 
she appeared like a living portrait by one of the 
old masters. 

In the old days, when Walter’s bright face and 
joyous laugh gladdened the place, Margaret had 
been wont to take the Colonel as her partner, 
leaving me to link my fortunes with those of the 
youth. To-night, the positions were changed. 
The stranger was joined with Colonel Sefton; and 
Margaret was sitting where I usually sat; the 
place opposite, which I supposed was intended for 
me, being vacant, They were evidently trying to 
while away the time until my arrival by playing 
that dreariest of all dreary games, dummy whist. 
I broke in upon them as , echo was in the 
middle of her deal. She proceeded with her task 
without stopping, whilst I was greeted by the 
Colonel. He rose from his seat and shook my 
hand warmly, as if he were pleased to see me ; and 
then with a little nervous hesitation in his manner, 
he said, with a forced smile, as he turned towards 
his partner, who had risen from his chair as I 
entered: ‘Allow me to introduce to you’—— 

‘The knave of spades!’ abruptly interrupted 
Margaret, as with a flourish she turned up that 
gentleman at the end of her deal as the trump- 


scene, without being observed, for I had come up , card. 
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‘Nonsense, Margaret,’ testily exclaimed the 
Colonel, for the moment taken aback and discon- 
certed at the awkwardness of the words; whilst 
Mr Owen Mainwaring—for it was he, and whom 


I recognised as the Colonel’s companion on the 


evening when Thomson the detective had - TO- 
priated my cab—grinned uneasily as I offered him 
my hand. 

ty think we already know each other—at least 
by name—although we have not met before,’ I 
said, bowing politely as I turned to Margaret. 
Helping myself to a cup of tea from a side-table, 
I drew my chair to the fire, so as to sit between 
Margaret and Mr Mainwaring. As they were 
nearly at the end of the rubber, I begged that they 
would finish it before I joined them, so us to give 
me time to rest myself and finish my cup of 
tea, 

Margaret seemed in a very oo and way- 
ward mood. Her spirits were high and, at times, 
almost boisterous. A strange determined expres- 
sion hovered round her mobile lips. From her 
behaviour, a stranger might have formed an unplea- 
sant estimate of her character ; but I, who had 
known her from her earliest childhood, and loved 
her—at first for the sake of that bright young 
mother, whose memory, since a hard fate had 
made shipwreck of our love, had been shrined in 
my heart as its most priceless jewel, and then for 
her own sake—for the little motherless girl soon 
won her way to my affections—knew the sterling 
worth of that firm, strong, but loving spirit. I 
sighed as I stirred my tea; for it had always been 
a fond hope of mine that, despite the Colonel’s 

rejudice, I should one day see Walter and 
atpuess husband and wife; and now my hopes 
were overthrown by some parvenu mine-owner— 
‘Knave of spades!’ I muttered to myself as I 
repeated Margaret’s ominous words. 

Walter’s amiable and pliant, although somewhat 
impetuous disposition required a little ballasting. 
There was undoubted good in him; but it required 
a steady and skilful hand to develop and utilise 
the latent powers—a task which I considered 
Margaret would be thoroughly competent to 
undertake. They seemed formed for each other. 
Their two characters would have fitted together 
like pieces in a puzzle. Apart, but two disjointed 
fragments; but together a perfect whole, 

I watched, with some curiosity, the successor 
to poor Watty. He might have been thirty-eight 
or forty years of age, or even still older, for his 
face was one of those which stand the onslaughts 
of the enemy without shewing the scars received 
in the battle. His figure was tall and thin, 
and not otherwise than well made. The hands, 
however, were peculiarly long and narrow, 
and without being fat, were well covered with 
smooth flesh of extreme and almost unnatural 
whiteness, On the little finger of his left hand 
he wore a handsome antique cameo, which he 
displayed rather ostentatiously. His face was 
peculiar. At times it seemed quite handsome, and 
then some sudden change or unpleasant expression 
would cross it, destroying the illusion, and making 
it appear positively ill-looking. The features on 
the whole were well shaped, but each one had 
some counteracting influence which destroyed their 
effect. The nose was thin and rather long, and 
the outlines of the mouth well drawn ; but their 
good points were marred by a restless habit that 


he had of constantly biting his under-lip and 
expanding and twitching his nostrils, The eye- 
lids, with their long thick fringe of almost white 
hair, drooped over the large pale greenish-gray 
eyes, and by their shadow made them appear of a 
much darker colour. ‘The eyebrows were pale in 
colour, and bushy; but the long fringe of lank 
hair which surrounded his bald head and his 
small neatly trimmed whiskers were of a dull 
gravelly red, He was well dressed; but his 
clothes sat uneasily on him, and despite the 
excellence of their fit, shewed to considerably less 
advantage than the old Colonel’s well-worn and 
tumbled-about suit ; but Colonel Sefton was one 
of those whose birth and breeding were so effec- 
tually stamped on every look and movement, that 
the adjuncts of costly clothes were not required 
to sodien the position of their wearer. 

could hardly recognise Margaret, she seemed 
so changed. There was a reckless, defiant, and 
almost flippant ring about her behaviour that 
was strangely at variance with her usual lady- 
like demeanour. She appeared to take a mali- 
cious pleasure in saying the most outrageous 
things. The Colonel was decidedly puzzled to 
know how to control her; and the unfortunate 
betrothed, against whom most of the pointed 
sarcasms which fell from her lips were hurled, 
seemed certainly the reverse of comfortable. I 
had a difficulty in restraining my smiles at some 
of her sallies, for they were aimed well, and b 
the way their recipient winced, must have struc 
home. Colonel Sefton once or twice tried to 
check her, but without effect ; in fact his efforts 
seemed rather to stimulate her to attempt still 
higher flights, 

Mr Mainwaring had but an imperfect know- 
ledge of whist, and he was so put out with trying 
to parry Margaret’s attacks, that he could not give 

roper attention to the game. ‘Why don’t you 
hon to your own place, Margaret?’ pettishly 
growled the Colonel as his partner trumped his 
trick. ‘You know I am used to your play, and 
don’t like changing my partner.’ Margaret had 
always been his vis-d-vis in all the old rubbers, 
It was a whim of his that it should be so, and 
Walter and I had always humoured him, waivin 
our right to cut for partners; but I now learne 
that Walter’s old seat was always left vacant, and 
Mr Mainwaring, instead of Margaret, coupled with 
the Colonel. 

‘Don’t grumble, dear!’ she cried soothingly as 
she lovingly stroked his withered old hand; and 
then turning to me with a mischievous laugh, she 
cried: ‘It is quite fair—is it not, Mr Woodroffe? 
I have my dummy, and papa has his.’ 

The game after this proceeded quietly. Mr 
Mainwaring dealt and turned up a heart as trumps. 
Margaret and her dummy partner were ahead of 
their opponents, and only wanted the odd trick to 
be up. I thought she shewed a little anxiety to 
win. A bright carmine tint lit up her cheeks as 
she scored each trick which led her the nearer to 
victory. At last Colonel Sefton, whose turn it 
was to play, led with the three of spades, and 
Margaret followed with the five. ‘This trick will 
be mine, I think, cried Mr Mainwaring, — 
at Margaret with a conceited smile as he play 
the knave. 

She made no reply, but quietly took up the top 
card of the two belonging to her dummy partner, 
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knowing as she did that these two cards must be 
trumps, and that he was reckoning on victory 
too tily. ‘The king of hearts trumps the 
knave of spades,’ she said, as she played that 
gentleman. Her tone was quiet, but it was not 
utterly void of a ring of triumph. She rose from 
the table, and throwing down her last card, scored 
another trick with the queen of hearts. 

*You’ve beaten us in point of numbers, Miss 
Sefton,” Mr Mainwaring cried, throwing himself 
back in his chair. ‘But I think honours are 
divided.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken,’ she replied with 
careless contempt, as turning back to one of her 
dummy partner’s cards, she displayed the ace. 

‘Right, Margaret, my girl!’ cried the Colonel, 
laughing good-humouredly at his partner’s dis- 
comfiture. ‘Fairly won. You’ve snatched the 
honours from us. Hearts are sure to win !—Eh, 
Mainwaring ?’ 

Mr Mainwaring did not seem pleased at his 
defeat or at the Colonel’s joke. The colour went 
from his cheeks ; and there was a sudden savage 
gleam in his pale eyes as he glanced at Margaret, 
which augured but ill for her domestic peace, if 
ever she gave him the right to call her wife. 

As Margaret complained of being tired, the game 
was not continu We sat for some time in 
awkward silence. A strange restraint seemed to 
have fallen over us, destroying our ease, and 
making us feel uncomfortable with each other. 

I observed with regret that Mr Mainwaring had 

ntly obtained a great influence over the 
Colonel, who appealed to him in everything. 
With an uncharitable — born of my loyalty 
to Walter, I set down his fulsome deference to 
the querulous old man as hypocrisy. Ma t’s 
face was in the shade ; but once or twice, when a 
fitful fire-gleam shot across it, I saw her fine lips 
give a scornful curl. Mr Mainwaring also ob- 
served it, and again that cold glitter came into 
his eyes, that e me tremble for her future. 

Notwithstanding my desperate attempts at con- 
versation, the evening proved dull. A cloud 
hovered over us which we were unable to dis- 

It was so different from the merry old 
times, before the aver severance between father 
and son! Unable to fight against the miserable 
dullness, I made an excuse for leaving earlier than 
I usually did. Colonel Sefton rose to accompany 
me to the door. Margaret also rose from her seat. 
‘Then I shall go to bed, for I am very tired, 
she said; and coldly giving Mr Mainwaring the 
tips of her fingers, prepared to leave the room. 

* Nonsense, girl !’ cried the Colonel reprovingly, 
as she kissed him. ‘ Won’t you stay with Owen? 
It is still quite early.’ 

‘If he particularly wishes it, she replied care- 
lessly, repressing a yawn, without taking the 
trouble to glance at him. , 

After such a show of indifference, he could 
‘esage ask her to stay; but her conduct stun 
him. Skilfully agp his annoyance, he utter 
a few polite words, and taking up the evening 

t, sat himself by the fire as if to read it; 
although I think that his attention was rather 
given to what was taking place at the other side of 
the room, than to the paper he held in his hand. 

I opened the door for Margaret. She placed 
her hand in mine in silence, and looked at me 
with bright glistening eyes ; and then with sudden 


impulse she put up her hands and drew my face 
to hers. ‘For the sake of old times,’ she whis- 

red as she pressed her soft warm lips to my 
old withered cheeks, and flushed their shrivelled 
folds with the memory of the past. ‘Ah, 
Margaret, lassie,’ I murmured to myself, ‘I am 
thinking that your heart is still sound ;’ for it 
seemed to me that the kiss was not for me, but 
for the brave laddie who held so warm a place 
in my affections. 

Colonel Sefton asked me to go with him to the 
library; and there told me of his great anxiety to 
see Margaret married and settled comfortably ; for 
he knew that his days were numbered, and that 
he should not be with her much longer. He had 
felt his health slowly breaking for some time past, 
and had had threats of paralysis, which his medical 
attendant had told him were not to be neglected, 
He had kept all this to himself, until he now told 
it to me. His great trouble was for Margaret to 
be married to Mr Mainwaring before he died, so 
as to satisfy the ae of his morbid pune- 
tilious pride that he had not husbanded her for- 
tune for his own son; for he still felt distrustful 
of them if left without his care. He spoke very 
warmly about the good kind husband that he had 
secured for his little girl, as he called her; and 
my heart smote me at his infatuation, for I felt 
certain that he was mistaken in his estimate of 
the man’s character ; and that the day which wit- 
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would set the seal to a lifetime of cruel misery 
and unhappiness. 

The oily fellow had, apparently by means of 
fulsome adulation and hypocritical deference, 
warped the old man’s now somewhat enfeebled 
mind, over which he had obtained such power 
that my endeavours to turn him were almost waste 
of time. He accused me of prejudice, and stopped 
the argument abruptly by telling me that Margaret 
could trust to his judgment, and would do as he 
bid her. He seemed very restless and nervous, as 
if he had not said all that was agitating his mind, 
but lacked courage to give full utterance to his 
thoughts. I bade him good-night in the library ; 
but he followed me to the front-door, and not- 
withstanding that the night-air was raw and cold, 
he stood on the steps for a few minutes talking 
upon indifferent subjects. As we opened the door, 
a miserable-looking female figure rose from the 
lowest step, on which she had been crouching, 
and gazed eagerly at us, The face was young, 
and once had been beautiful; but the crue 
ravages of want and disease—and perchance vice— 
had preyed on the bright looks, and obliterated 
their loveliness. As I met her gaze, the eagerness 
disappeared from her face, With a look of dis- 
appointment, she shook her head despairingly, and 
muttering to herself, drew her thin, worn shawl 
round her pe wasted figure and walked slowly 
away, her hollow cough—her young life’s death- 
knell—awakening the slumbering echoes of the 
almost deserted street. 

The Colonel’s supply of small-talk at length 
became exhausted, and I turned to leave him. 
Placing a detaining hand on my arm, he said: 
‘T am anxious that the marriage should take place 
as soon as possible ; for then—then’—the words 
faltered as the father’s heart overcame his pride, 
and gave utterance to his wishes—‘I might have 
Watty—my boy—home again!’ The bright moon- 
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beams fell on his venerable head and feeble figure 
as he slowly re-entered the house. I stood at the 
corner of the street watching him until the door 
had closed, when I was startled by an arm being 
brusquely linked in mine. ‘God bless him!’ 
exclaimed an honest manly voice with earnest 
feeling in its tones. 

‘Ay—and you too Watty, my lad!’ I cried, as 
I recognised my unexpected companion. 


ROCKS AND THE WEATHER. 


‘ As hard as stone’ is both a familiar and an appli- 
cable proverb, There is perhaps no substance to 
which we more readily apply for a comparison in 
point of durability and hardness than stone, or 
the rock-materials of which the crust of the globe 
is composed. But hard and durable as stone may 
be, the scientific study of building-materials has 
revealed certain very remarkable exceptions to the 
proverbial expression, and has shewn us that in 
some cases, stone is one of the most perishable of 
substances. Man’s attention to this matter is 
chiefly attracted and directed by the decay of the 
materials he uses in the erection of buildings, A 
short experience shews the builder that all stones 
do not possess the same power or quality of 
withstanding the assaults which the ‘ weather’— 
including under that term a combination of 
influences—is continually making upon it. The 
soft sandstone which is readily and cheaply 
dressed, may prove a costly bargain in the end, 
when, in a comparatively short space of time 
it is found to be wasted, or ‘weathered’ by the 
elements, 

From the experience of the effects thus made 
visible in our building-stones, the builder has 
come to exercise a wise selection of his materials, 
and to choose those rocks and quarries from which 
stones may be procured which will most success- 
fully withstand the ‘hand of time’ with its destruc- 
tive fingers, in the shape of frost, wind, rain, 
chemical action, and the like, It is thus obvious, 
that in the consideration of the effects of weather 
on rocks and stones there are two chief aspects in 
which the question may be rded—namely, 
the composition of the stone, and the forces that 
effect its destruction. 

Possibly no better illustration of the effects of 
an apparently trivial circumstance in preventing 
the wasting of rocks by the weather could be 
found than in the benefits which accrue to rocks 
from the presence of a thin layer of vegetable 
matter. A layer of moss covering a rock-surface 
will be found to prevent in the most effectual 
manner the wasting of the rock, by absorbing 
the rain which otherwise would beat directly on 
it, and by shielding the rock from the destructive 
action of frost. Chemical action, that béte noire 
of the builder, is thus also prevented, and the 
influences of the outer sent are in a manner 
defied by the unostentatious growth of very humble 
forms of plant-life. Thus it may be shewn that 
the lowliest lichen which coats an old wall, and 
the mosses which delight the eye of the artist and 
satiate our sense of beauty as they coat rock and 
crag with verdure, serve an important purpose in 
the economy of nature, and preserve the mate- 


rials of our globe from the action of destructive 
rock-wasting agencies, It is the absence of even 
this superficial layer of vegetation which tells so 
heavily against the preservation of rocks in the 
arctic regions of the world, and in the northern 
regions generally, where rock-waste proceeds to 
its fullest extent. 

The consideration of the chemical composition 
of the stones used in building forms an important 
item in settling the durability of any particular 
rock-material. Of all stones used for building- 
purposes sandstone is by far the best known and 
most popular. It is a plentiful stone moreover, 
and one as arule easily quarried ; considerations 
which naturally result in its wide employment 
in building. But under the common name of 
‘sandstone’ very varied substances are included. 
Thus some sandstones are perfectly worthless for 
building-purposes, owing to their soft friable 
nature. Others again, are so hard, that the cost of 
hewing them detracts from their value as building- 
stones, An example of a stone which decays very 
rapidly under the influence of the weather, and of 
the chemical surroundings which are especially 
prevalent in towns, is the well-known ‘ Bath 
stone,’ which at first possesses a light colour, and 
looks exceedingly attractive, but which, in a com- 
paratively short period of years, shews decided 
traces of being ‘the worse for wear.’ A notable 
stone on the side of durability, on the other hand, 
is the sandstone obtained from that most famous 
of quarries, Craigleith, near Edinburgh. The 
composition of this latter stone reveals the pres- 
ence of a large quantity of flinty material, well 
calculated to resist the ‘ weathering’ action of the 
elements. 

Variations in chemical composition may thus 
be shewn to lie at the root of the decay or pre- 
servation of stone. Geologists inform us that the 
most porous stones are those most readily affected 
by the weather; and this for the reason that 
porosity — the absorption of water. When 
moisture 0 kind once enters a stone, the 
disintegration of the stone is simply a matter of 
time. Like an insidious and secret enemy, the 
water percolates through its substance, and if 
aided by frost, the destructive action becomes 
very apparent and greatly intensified. Every one 
knows that when water freezes a large amount 
of expansion takes place; and the result of a 
hard frost on porous stones is simply to convert 
the contained water into ice-crystals ; the water 
in the act of freezing meee expansion, and 
chipping off numerous small fragments of the 
stone with slow but certain effect. Even the out- 
side surfaces of stones may be seen to be markedly 
affected by frost in this way. Layer after layer 
will be peeled off, or converted into a fine powder, 
which may be dislodged from the surface by a 
touch of the finger. 

Stones formed of lime in any of its numerous 
forms are perhaps the most liable to suffer at 
the hands of the weather. Rocks which are 
formed of chalk or carbonate of lime are singu- 
larly susceptible from their soft nature, of being 
affected by the action of rain and frost. But 
even the Ho th limestones give way under the 
powerfully solvent action of the gas known as 
which is given off from the breat organs 0 
all animsl, ond which in its ture forms. one 
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of the chief items in the food of plants, This 
gas has an especial affinity for lime. When it 
attacks limestone rocks and unites with them— 
wasting their substance in the act—it forms car- 
bonate of lime or chalk, and thus renders the rock- 
materials soft, and readily broken down by other 
agencies. The destructive work that chemical 
action begins, is in fact continued and finished by 
frost, rain, and the like. Such a destructive action 
as that just mentioned, takes place with especial 
rapidity in towns, where it is materially assisted 
by other substances which the rain washes down 
from the atmosphere, and of which ammonia and 
sulphurous acid are good examples. And hence 
limestones naturally became tabooed as building- 
stones; and, taught by experience, builders wisely 
reject the softer and readily-worked varieties 
even where a strong temptation to use them 
may exist. 

The oxygen-gas of the atmosphere is an agent 
which also exercises a strong and potent sway over 
the fate of stones and rock-materials, by attacking 
various substances contained in rocks, and thus 
softening them and rendering them more readily 
attacked by other destructive forces. Nor must the 
effects of mere changes in temperature be lost sight 
of in their influence upon stones. The labours 
of the stone-mason in making tight and exactly 
fitting joints in masonry are sometimes oes d 
impeded by variations in temperature. It has 
been shewn that in America the variations in the 
expansion and contraction of stones—the annual 
range of temperature being over 90° F.—are of 
very marked kind, and result, not merely in 
stones but in rocks themselves, in the splitting of 
the stone into layers. Livingstone observed that 
the sudden cooling of rocks in Africa at night 
from a day-temperature of 137° F., resulted in 
fragments being split off, varying in weight from 
a few ounces to two hundred pounds, 

The effects of the destructive action of the 
weather on stones is nowhere better seen than in 
cemeteries and graveyards, where monuments are 
completely exposed to the action of the elements, 
and where the rapidity of the action may be often 
accurately calculated from the dates on the monu- 
ments. The marble records which are so much in: 
vogue will be found to last a comparatively short 
period of time ; the lime entering into their com- 

sition being, as already remarked, singularly 
i able to the attack of gases, Even the hard 

sandstones, most durable of all monuments, may 
be seen in old churchyards to have their inscrip- 
tions completely obliterated after the lapse of a 
century or so; and it would thus seem that even 
the record of frail mortality borne by the enduring 
stone itself is doomed to perish and fade in the 
grasp of the all-destructive hand of Time, 

An action which is peculiarly destructive to any 
exposed stone-surface on which it has leave to 
exert its force, is that of loose sand driven by 
high winds. Few persons save those who have 
practically investigated the subject, have any 
adequate idea of the destructive power of wind- 
blown sand. The innumerable sharp particles 
of flint and other minerals blown with great 
force against even the hardest rock, will speedily 
make their power apparent in the roughened and 
scratched surface which the rock will exhibit. 
*Sand-scratches’ are amongst the valued evi- 
dences of the geologist in shewing him the 


prevailing direction of winds at past periods 
of the earth’s history, and in affording infor- 
mation regarding the former exposure of a 
rock-surface which may now occupy a position 
removed from all external influences and destruc- 
tive actions. And no better illustration of what 
wind and sand may together accomplish in the 
work of destroying substances even more brittle 
than stone may be mentioned, than the well- 
established fact, that at Cape Cod the prevailin 
and long-continued gales have, by driving san 
against the windows of houses, actually succeeded 
in drilling innumerable fine holes in the glass, 

The present subject would hardly be regarded 
as having been treated even in a cursory manner, 
without a reference to the celebrated case of stone- 
decay presented by the Houses of Parliament. 
These buildings of world-wide fame were built of 
magnesian limestone or dolomite, a rock, usually 
regarded by mineralogists as having been formed 
by the gradual ‘metamorphism’ or slow change 
of common limestone, the carbonate of lime being 
replaced by carbonate of magnesia. The decay 
of this stone—part of which was obtained from 
a quarry other than the originally selected 
source of the stone, the supply from the 
original quarry having failed—attracted much 
attention ‘in London and elsewhere ; and a Com- 
mission was appointed some years ago to investi- 
gate into the causes of the destructive action, 
with the view of proposing a remedy therefor. 
It was pointed out, however, that a magnesian 
limestone might withstand the air and influences 
of London perfectly well, the building illustrat- 
ing this fact being the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn Street, London; and hence one opinion 
at least laid the blame of the destructive action on 
the selection of a bad limestone, and not on the 
unsuitability of magnesian limestones generally 
for building-purposes. 

The prevention of the process of decay and 
destruction of the Houses of Parliament soon 
became a subject which attracted the atten- 
tion of experimenters. According to Professor 
Ansted, all paints containing oil, or other matters 
derived from animals or plants, are perfectly 
useless agents in the preservation of stone. 
Experimentation therefore proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the discovery of some fluids which from 
their chemical nature would serve as efficient 
preservatives of stone. A preservative fluid of 
this nature was the ‘ water-glass’ of Dr Fuchs— 
the silicate of potash—first produced in 1825, 
which was proposed as a compound capable, when 
mixed with pigments, of insuring the indestructi- 
bility of paintings. Mr F. Ransome of Ipswich, 
many years ago experimenting on the production 
of artificial stone, succeeded in manufacturing such 
a product, and was thereafter led to devise a 
solution which would protect stone from the 
corroding action of the atmosphere. This com- 
pound he obtained in the ‘silicate of lime,’ and as 
mentioned in a notice of Mr Ransome’s process 
which appeared in this Journal for April 1876, 
the solution was painted on part of the river- 
front Houses of Parliament in 1856, with complete 
success, Since that period, as far as we can learn, 
no solution has superseded the silicate of lime, 
although compounds innumerable, of very varied 
composition, have been proposed. Mr Ransome 
has also succeeded in producing an artificial stone 
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of extreme hardness and durability, by processes 
allied to those through which his preservative solu- 
tion was obtained. 

The subject, however, is by no means exhausted, 
and it may be said to present one of the highest 
triumphs of art, when, aided by scientific know- 
ledge, it converts useless into useful material, and 
successfully combats the forces of Nature which 
mould and destroy the world around us at 
will, 


THE OUBLIETTE 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
PART I. 


September 1479.—The sun had set two hours ago, 
and the gates of Plessis les Tours had been 
closed for the night. But a sudden and impera- 
tive summons in the King’s name caused the 
drawbridge to be again lowered, and the portcullis 
raised to admit a military guard of the Royal 
Archers. That fact alone would have been sufli- 
cient to attest the high rank of the prisoner who 
rode in their midst, even without the accompany- 
ing signs of rich dress and noble appearance. The 
Captain in command handed to the governor of 
the fortress a warrant, of which the following is 
a translation : 
BY ORDER OF THE KING. 
Tue Louvre, Paris, September 7, 1479. 

M. Lamarque, Governor of Plessis les Tours, 
will be responsible for the safe keeping of Claude 
@Estrelles, otherwise Marquis of Clair-marais, 
until the further pleasure of the King be known. 
Surveillance without rigour. (Signed) 


The Captain of Archers received from M. La- 
marque a receipt averring that his duty was faith- 
fully performed, took a courteous farewell of his 
prisoner, and then departed as rapidly as he came. 
Claude d’Estrelles stood for a moment listening 
silently to the rattle of the drawbridge chains, and 
the sharp ring of the horses’ hoofs passing over 
and dying away in the distance; then, with a 
scarcely perceptible sigh, he followed the governor 
in the direction indicated. 

One glance at his charge had been enough. M. 
Lamarque dismissed the warders, and spoke plea- 
santly to the young Marquis, whose mood certainly 
did not shew much reciprocity in the way of 
conversation. They crossed the courtyard, ascended 
some steps, and stopping before a door, heavily 
ironed it is true, M. Lamarque threw it open, and 
ushered his prisoner into a room—not a dungeon. 
A warder arrived with lights and wine; other 
refreshment was _— and curtly refused ; 
then with a kindly ‘Good-night,’ the governor 
departed. 

Claude heard the key turn in the massive lock, 
and clenched his hands fiercely as he strode up 
and down his ample chamber, digging at every 
turn his heel sharply into the floor, as though he 
thereby crushed some noxious reptile to death. 
When absolute weariness took possession of him, he 
sank upon his couch, and sat there motionless, 
staring at the ground, his fair hair ruffled, his 


brows contracted, and in his deep blue eyes a look 
—a concentrated look of intense wrath and hate. 
It would have gone ill with his enemy, whoever 
he might be, had they met at that moment face 
to face. And as thought deepened, the Marquis’s 
hand went swiftly to his side to encounter only 
an empty dagger-sheath. It was not the custom 
to leave dangerous steel playthings at the service 
of Louis XI.’s captives. Claude had for the moment 
forgotten that fact, and grinding his teeth with an 
angry ‘Bah!’ he threw himself back, and finally 
slept—slept well too, as men often do in their 
worst extremity. 

The sunshine of a bright autumn morning awoke 
him, and with a certain philosophy which already 
made things look less gloomy than they had done 
some hours before, he inspected his new abode, and 
took to himself a certain consolation thereby ; for 
it was not so bad as it might have been. Not 
luxurious by any means; but still nothing resem- 
bling those cells of Plessis les Tours, concerning 
which tales so grim and dreadful were extant, 
There was a certain amount of furniture. His 
sleeping-pallet was tolerably comfortable; there 
were air and sunshine and space. The window, 
strongly barred certainly, was low and broad, and 
the lattice of it opened inwards, admitting the 
fresh wind, the sounds of humanity, and the songs 
of the free birds. Free! 

The Marquis d’Estrelles leaned against the case- 
ment and gazed over the fair fields of Touraine 
to where the rushing Loire sparkled in the sun- 
shine. He thought of his stately home upon the 
banks of that same river; of the broad lands that 
called him lord; of the dead father and mother 
who had transmitted to him such a noble heritage 
with their unstained name; of the fair sister, to 
whom he gave, as yet, the only love of his heart— 
that sister of whom he was so proud, his only 
near tie on earth; then, with darkening brow, 
of that day, that black day when Louis, out on a 
hunting expedition with his infamous favourites, 
had halted at the Chateau d’Estrelles, and Tristran’s 
evil eyes had first fallen on the Lady Rénée. And 
because he would not give that fair and noble 
sister in marriage to one who has been justly 
termed the executioner of Paris—he had refused 
with horror and mad words the insult—this was 
come upon him—this! And Rénée in her lonely 
home ! 

Claude shook the iron bars in impotent fury. 
Then with calming influence upon his troubled 
spirit came the reflection: ‘He cannot take her 
by force. Rénée will know how io guard herself. 
She is my father’s daughter. And for me—ah 
well! AL is not ended, yet. The gay French 
spirit was reasserting itself. 

Soon came the governor and breakfast. And 
M. Lamarque informed his prisoner that within 
certain limits he was free to walk about as he 
pleased. ‘I am rejoiced, M. le Marquis, to find 
that my instructions permit me to treat you with 
lenity and grant you many privileges. And when 

ou know that any infringements by you of the 

oundaries laid down will cause most unpleasant 
results, you will, I am sure, spare both yourself 
and me annoyance, by being submissive and 
patient. Mine’—here the worthy governor's voice 
altered—‘ mine is not an easy—not a delightful 
task. Do not make it harder for me, by getting 
yourself into a worse plight,’ 
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It will be seen that M. Lamarque was a kindly 
man ; and though a soldier and a faithful guardian 
of the fortress intrusted to him, still he was made 
of softer stuff than quite befitted a servant of the 
merciless Louis, and the ruling power of such a 
place as Plessis les Tours. One needs to be of 
marble when one has to do the work of a M. 
Lamarque. 

Plessis les Tours! Who that reads the history 
of those times shudders not at that well-known 
name? A prison-palace, in whose dark corners 
horrors untold existed, Above, splendid chambers, 
where Louis, withered, lean, and pale, with an exe- 
cutioner and barber for his constant companions, 
was wont to feast royally, and to pray hypocriti- 
cally; where courtiers, fearing their 
master, bowed down to him with a reverence 
that hid their hate! While below—too far for 
their groans and cries to reach the upper air and 
intrude unpleasantly upon the hearing of those 
who made merry above them—lay chained and 
dying men, cut off for ever from light and liberty 
—below, yawned the noisome dungeon, the torture- 
chamber, the oubliette. It is computed that 
during the reign of this diabolical Valois, fifteen 
hundred people perished by the oubliette alone. 
The Bastille was rent stone from stone by an 
indignant people ; but Plessis les Tours yet looks 
upon the rushing Loire, that river which bore so 
often the freight of a floating shapeless sack, 
inscribed with the legend, ‘Laissez passer la 
justice du Roi’ 

Months went on, and as yet no worse luck than 
detention had happened to our Marquis, who spent 
a good deal of his time in the governor's apart- 
ments, cultivating the acquaintance of Madame, 
a motherly Normande, and Léonie, her fair and 
stately daughter. That was the one bright thing 
in the chateau of Plessis—the presence of Léonie 
Lamarque. How often, winning the consent of 
her father by the pleading ways he found it so 
hard to resist, she carried comfort into the dark 
and miserable cells where languished the hapless 
prisoners! How often they passed away blessing 
the fair face that shone upon them in their hour 
of need! A lovely and loving woman, would not 
every soldier in the garrison have done impossible 
things to win a smile from her? Notably, poor 
Gustave Chapellier, commandant of them all, 
young, brave, and handsome, who worshipped her 
with a love exceeding great; and laid his honest 
heart at her feet with the satisfaction—if indeed 
it were any—of knowing that slowly but surely, 
nt by day, Léonie was giving hers away to the 
noble and accomplished captive ; that the devotion 
of years was accounted as nothing to the acquaint- 
ance of weeks with the courtly, perhaps frivolous 
Marquis—that Léonie would not ‘hear his sighs 
nor notice his desperate unha’ gee. while find- 
ing her heaven in the deep ue eyes for which 
the Estrelles were famed. Nor could anything be 
done ; remonstrance would be idle; Léonie was free 
to choose, whether she chose wisely or not. Again, 
poor Gustave! add to this that neither father nor 
mother had the least idea of how matters stood 
with their daughter and the Marquis. Truly, 
Gustave’s predilection was, as it ever is with a 
Frenchman, patent enough to any beholder who 
cared to notice it. And it may be that the elders 
of this household were content to let him win 
their Léonie if he could, while caring not to 


lose too soon the idol of their hearts, As to the 
Marquis, he was in everything charming; but 
his rank was too far above them for inquietude ; 
any day the capricious king might restore him to 
liberty and favour, when they would see him no 
more, 

Winter came and went. It was Louis’s custom 
to give no warning of his visits to Plessis, think- 
ing, probably, that it enabled him more easily 
to discover any lapses of duty on the part of his 
governor or subordinates. Nothing delighted him 
more than to seize an offender in the act, and 
for that, it was of course necessary to pounce 
unexpectedly upon the delinquents, M. age 
quite well aware of this trait in his amiable 
master’s character, circumvented it by posting 
trusty watchmen in the vicinity, who by a given 
signal warned the inmates of Plessis les Tours 
when the king’s stealthy approach was detected. 
That signal came one April morning when 
dEstrelles and Léonie were on the ramparts. 
Acting upon the governor’s friendly hint, the 
Marquis betook himself to his own apartment; 
and not long afterwards Louis, attended as usual 
by his favourites Tristran and Olivier le Daim, 
entered smilingly the gates where his coming 
brought always death and misery. As he descended 
from his litter, a shrunken shambling figure, 
pres the black velvet hat adorned with its 
coarse leaden images, how many shivered as they 
caught his furtive glance and the sinister expres- 
sion of his pallid lips. He was in a gracious mood 
that day—a mood that always boded ill to some 
unlucky wight, and was therefore more to be 
feared than even his spasmodic wrath. For some 
hours he amused himself by inspecting the for- 
tress, visiting some of the dungeons, and witness- 
ing the torture of one man, whose life mercifully 
departed during the process; then, having one 
way or another settled the fate of half-a-dozen 
human beings, the king went to dinner with great 
complacency. When that was over, the Marquis 
of Clair-marais was summoned to his presence. 

Spite of his bravery and gay philosophy, Claude’s 
heart gave one fierce throb as the hangings were 
lifted and, followed by two guards, he stood within 
the royal presence. More, a gleam of hatred lit 
his eyes as they fell upon Tristran, who, richly 
dressed, stood by the window ostentatiously gazing 
out into the courtyard below. Belonging to the 
dregs of the people, low, hideous, and brutal, yet 
raised by the caprice of a king to riches and 
honours, the name of Tristran blots the page of 
history. It is impossible to comprehend what 
attraction so degraded a being could have for one 
who came at least of a royal race—the race of 
magnificent Francis, and learned gracious Margaret, 
and courtly Henry. The fact alone remains, It 
is at least a trivial consolation to know that 
nothing marks the spot of earth which at last 
received his remains; the king’s once powerful 
favourite has shared the fate of many nobler men, 
a dishonoured grave. 

With a look and a wave of his hand, Louis dis- 
missed the guards. 

‘We are happy to see you again, Monsieur le 

uis; and we trust that the time given you 
here for reflection has been profitably spent, and 
the result is that you are now willing to accede 
to our wishes, expressed to you some months 
ago.’ 
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‘I regret, Sire, that your hopes are vain. My 
views upon so detestable a subject have not 
altered, nor are they likely to do so. 

‘So!’ The king leaned back in his chair, biting 
his nails, and stealthily eyeing his rebellious 
subject. ‘That is much to be regretted—the 
more especially as, unfortunately, your determina- 
tion is likely to produce very unpleasant results, 
if persisted in. Our people know how much our 
royal heart inclineth always to the side of mercy ; 
and nothing grieves us more than when insolent 
obstinacy compels us to punish, when we would so 
much rather reward.’ 

‘You are far too lenient always, Sire!’ mur- 
mured the hypocrite at the window. 

Claude had stood with firmly closed lips and 
upright mien during the king’s speech. At 
Tristran’s words a look of deadlier resolution, 
mingled with contempt, came over his face. 

Louis noted it, and turning to the executioner, 
said mockingly: ‘I fear, worthy Tristran, that 
our foolish young friend does not appreciate yet 
the honour that you would confer upon the family 
of Estrelles. He ventures to scorn you, faith of a 
king! and thinks doubtless it were fitter we should 
find you a bride among your people in the Quar- 
tier Notre-Dame !’ 

Tristran paled with smothered wrath. Like 
other favourites of tyrannical masters, he often 
had himself to bear in silence the sting of Louis’s 
gibing tongue, which pierced alike his friends and 
oes, 

After a moment’s silence the latter turned again 
to Claude. ‘We had hoped, Monsieur le Marquis, 
to take you back with us, restored to your home 
and position in society, also to what is, of course, a 
trivial thing, our royal favour. We ask you once 
again—and think seriously before you reply : Are 
you prepared to tender us your entire submission, 
and give us the consent which we could well do 
-without’ (Claude shivered), ‘but which it suits 
us to demand of you as a loyal subject? Speak! 

. It is your last chance for some time to come.’ 

‘Be wise, Monsieur le Marquis, said Tristran, 
turning to him; ‘and do not reject the kindness 
of so gracious a lord. Let me implore you, for 
your own sake.’ 

Utterly ignoring both the speaker and his words, 
Claude drew a long breath, and answered Louis in 
a steady voice: ‘The king is my master—but he 
has had my answer. There can be no other.’ 

‘It is your final decision? Think of the cost 
once more!’ And Louis’s eyes glittered ominously. 

‘Sire, I have spoken.’ 

Grasping the arms of his chair, Louis rose 
quickly, and his pale lips quivered as he exclaimed 
viciously: ‘Enough! Be it so. We can see 
easily how misplaced has been our kindly con- 
sideration for you—how foolish we have been to 
make your residence here so pleasant to you, and 
stoop to ask when we could more fitly command. 
There are means of taming those os are mad 
enough to defy us. Let us see how you will relish 
the bread and water of affliction!’ He struck 
fiercely a bell upon the table, and the guards 
re-entered with the governor of Plessis, ‘You 
have already received your instructions, M. 
Lamarque. The Marquis of Clair-marais sternly 
refuses our clemency, We bid him farewell for 
a season of repentance. And’—taking off his 

| hat, he placed it upon the table, then sank down 


upon his knees before it—‘ we will pray Our Lad 

and the holy Saints that the punishment whic. 

- has brought upon himself may be blessed to 
im ! 
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A GReEaT deal has been written of late years on 
the relations between insects and flowers, and 
many careful observers have shewn good reasons 
for believing that the exquisite colours of our 
roses and our tulips depend ultimately upon the 
slow selection of bees and butterflies. But very 
little attention in comparison has been given 
to the equally curious subject of the relations 
between birds and fruits; and yet fruits are 
objects of far greater practical importance to man- 
kind than the beautiful blossoms whose origin 
Mr Darwin and his followers have so often ex- 
plained to us. Nay, more, though the ordinary 
uses of apples and pears blind us in great part to 
their beauty, it cannot be denied that flowers 
themselves are scarcely more lovely than the 
glowing oranges, the crimson cherries, the soft- 
bloomed peaches, and the purple plums, which 
owe their bright colouring to the appreciative eyes 
of woodland or tropical birds. It may be well 
worth while to glance for a moment at the manner 
in which these pretty and sweet-flavoured seed- 
vessels have been produced. 

It may here be stated that a fruit, in spite of 
all its other uses to men or animals, is really only 
a seed-vessel, We now know that no part of any 
plant or animal has been created solely for the use 
of other species: every organ, however necessary 
for the life of external kinds, has a duty of its 
own to perform in the economy of its possessor. 
A few years ago naturalists might have asserted 
that honey was put into the nectary of flowers 
simply for the sake of the bee who gathers it, 
and that a soft pulp was placed around the stone 
of the blackberry simply for the benefit of the 
bird which swallows it. Some people would even 
have gone so far as to assert that the honey and 
the blackberry, the bee and the bird, were all 
alike created solely for the ultimate enjoyment of 
lordly man, But nowadays no wise thinker would 
venture to maintain such an opinion, in the face 
of recent discoveries and observations. It is now 
quite certain that every portion of every living 
thing has a definite function to perform for the 
benefit of its own species. If the luscious clover 
is gifted with honey to attract the bee, with 
sweet scent to draw it on in its quest, with 
purple petals to allure its eye from afar, it is 
primarily because the clover needs the aid of the 
bee in fertilising its perfumed heads. If the 
currant coats its berry with the self-same sweet 
juices, and relies upon the self-same attractions 
of rosy colouring, it is primarily because the 
currant-bush needs the aid of the bird in dis- 
persing its seeds through the surrounding fields. 
The bee, the bird, and man alike make use of 
the advantages they find ready prepared for 
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them in the world around; but in every case 
each species performs its own work for its own 
sake, The plant stores honey for the plant’s 
‘behoof ; the bee lays up in hives for its winter 
support ; and man uses it for his own pleasure. 
But the object of the bee is no more the supply 
of honey to human tables than the object of the 
farmer in sowing wheat is the supply of soft 
nutriment for the weevil. 

Fruits, in the sense which we ordinarily give 
to the term, are seed-vessels which specially rely 
for the dispersion of their seeds upon the volun- 
tary aid of animals. A botanist, indeed, would 
call a poppy-head or a pod of peas a fruit; for in 
botanical language the seed-bearing apparatus of 
a single blossom always bears that name. But 
ordinary unscientific people mean by the term a 
sweetish, bright-coloured, succulent, and pulpy 
mass, though of all these characteristics, sweetness 
and bright colour are least essential, since many 
recognised fruits are sour or acrid, and a few are 
dull and sombre in hue. Nevertheless, the popu- 
lar idea is a fairly good and accurate one, answer- 
ing to a real difference of habit in the plants to 
which it refers. Just as the bright blossoms, which 
alone are known as flowers to unscientific eyes, 
really answer roughly to those which depend for 
fertilisation upon insects, so the succulent fruits, 
which alone are known as such in every-day lan- 
guage, really answer roughly to those which depend 
for the dispersion of their seeds upon voluntary aid 
from birds or other animals. 

Voluntary aid, we must say, because some seeds, 
like burrs and other hooked kinds, get themselves 
dispersed by means of sheep and cattle, to whose 
coats they cling, against their will. Indeed, there 
is no end to the devices which Nature adopts to 
insure that seeds should be carried to fitting spots 
for their germination. Some, like thistle-down 
and cotton, are provided with fluffy tails, which 
carry them through the air on the wings of the 
wind ; others, like the maple, have regular wings 
of their own, on which they fly in the same 
manner as a kite, The balsam lati open its 
capsule with a sort of explosion, and scatters its 
seeds around it in every direction: the grasses 
simply drop their little round grains upon the bare 
soil beneath. But there are two kinds of seed- 
vessel specially liable to be eaten by birds and 
other animals, and these two kinds differ dia- 
metrically in the way they comport themselves 
towards their devourers, They are commonly called 
nuts and fruits. 

The nut is a hard-coated seed, whose kernel or 
germ—with its accompanying stock of nutriment— 
the squirrel or monkey eats whenever he can get it. 
This, of course, kills the young plant, and so defeats 
the whole purpose of the i Accordingly, nuts 
are purposely made in such a manner as to escape 
the notice and baffle the hungry attempts of their 
enemies. They are generally = as they grow 
among their native foliage, and brown as they lie 
on the bare ground beneath. Thus they never 
attract attention by their colour or brilliancy. 
Then, again, they are covered by a hard shell, 
often so that even man finds it no easy task 


to break through the outer coat and get at the 
nutritious kernel within, as we all know in the 
case of cocoa-nuts, Brazil-nuts, and the American 
hickory. And furthermore, they very frequentl 

have a nauseous bitter husk, like that of the wal- 
nut, or are covered with little prickly hairs, as in 
the filbert ; all of which devices combine to prevent 
animals from discovering, cracking, and eating 
them. As though all this were not enough, they 
not uncommonly contain bitter juices, and some- 
times finish by poisoning the aggressors. Clearly, 
nuts are a kind of seeds which do not lay them- 
selves out for being quietly eaten up. They defend 
themselves to the very last by every possible 
device in their power. 

A fruit, on the other hand, adopts exactly 
opposite tactics, To use the language of ordinary 
life, it wants to be eaten; or in other words, it 
is so devised by Nature as to offer every induce- 
ment to various animals to eat it. The means 
which it employs for the allurement of birds are 
exactly like those which flowers employ for the 
allurement of insects. It has sweet juices, per- 
fumed essences, red, blue, or purple colouring. 
From a distance, the scarlet hips and haws or the 
orange rowan-berries, strike the eye of the bird; 
the bright hues seem to act as an advertisement 
of the food. The pulpy covering is evidently 
intended for the bird’s use, and the sweet taste for 
its pleasure, Clearly, the fruit is a kind of seed- 
vessel which means to be eaten if it can only get 
any one good enough to perform the duty. 

ut what good can the plant derive from having 
its fruits devoured? If the nut is so anxious to 
escape detection and to avoid animals, why should 
the fruit take so much trouble to excite attention 
and to commit a voluntary suicide? Simply 
because the bird is of as much use to the plant 
as the plant is to the bird. It is, in short, a 
case of mutual accommodation, Just as the bee, 
in sucking honey, carries the fertilising pollen 
from flower to flower, so the bird, in devour- 
ing fruit, disperses the seeds which undi- 
gested through its body. Though the pulp is 
always soft and sweet enough, the actual seed is 
at heart a nut. In the plum-stone and peach-stone 
we see this truth clearly enough, for there the 
resemblance has gone to such a length that even 
the most careless observer could not overlook it. 
In the cherry and the orange it is less immediately 
obvious, but still quite recognisable when we look 
at the question closely. In the strawberry and 
raspberry, however, the separate seeds are so much 
smaller that we scarcely notice their presence, and 
therefore we quite forget their essential identity 
with the nut. It is thus evident that a fruit is 
really a seed-vessel which has turned its outer 
coat into a soft pulp, while its inner part still 
contains one or more hard nut-like seeds, 

Of course this description must only be accepted 
in the most general sense, for fruits belong to an 
immense variety of types. Some of them are 
simple like the plum, which may be looked upon 
as analogous to the simple flower of the dog-rose ; 
while others are compound like the fig, which 
may be considered in the same light as the com- 
pound flower-head of the daisy. Some, again, 
indulge in still wilder vagaries, like the straw- 
berry, which is in reality not a fruit at ali, but 
a collection of fruitlets, standing upon the outer 
surface of a raised red receptacle ; and the whole 
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colony may therefore be compared to the white 
arum or Atthiopian lily, which is not one flower 
at all, but a little family of flowers collected upon 
a raised yellow spike or spadix, and surrounded 
by a beautiful sheath, which acts as the attractive 
rtion for the insect guests. But whatever may 
j the particular form of the fruit, its object is 
always at bottom the same, to insure the disper- 
sion of its seeds by the aid of the birds, whose 
assistance it invites with its pulpy covering. 

The simplest form of fruit, as in the plum or 
cherry, consists of one seed, containing a central 
kernel or embryo, and surrounded by a hard shell 
and a soft outer coat. These we generally know 
by the name of stone-fruits, because their single 
seed is usually big enough to attract oux attention 
very forcibly. Other moderately simple fruits, 
like the currant or the grape, have several little 
seeds inside a single pulpy lining. The raspberry 
has a separate pulp for each tiny nut; while in 
the pomegranate the whole mass of scarlet-coated 
seeds is inclosed in an external rind which secures 
them from attention till the moment they are ripe. 
The berries of the spindle-tree are some of the 
prettiest and most instructive of all, for they are 
shut up within a hard but brilliant orange-coloured 
shell, which bursts asunder when they are ripe, 
and displays the beautiful soft little fruits within. 
Not less lovely are the seed-vessels of the common 
yellow flag or iris, which similarly fly open in the 
autumn, and allow the bright golden seeds in 
regular rows to peep through the green seams of 
the inclosing capsule, 

But we must observe at the same time, that 
fruits are not at all stages of their growth prettily 
coloured, soft, and sweet. They begin as hard, 
sour, green knobs, and only acquire their external 
allurements as they slowly ripen. Of course this 
is _ necessary if the plant is to carry its point 
and get its seeds dispersed in a fit condition for 
— ; for its whole object would be defeated 
if birds were to eat the seeds while they were 
still young and green. Hence the colour is only 
added at the moment when the little embryos 
within have become fitted for an independent 
existence. So, too, the sweet juices replace the 
sour acid of the green fruit, and the hard pulp 
grows soft and yielding. This is just like the 
change which comes over all insect-fertilised 
flowers in the bud; and the stages in that case 
may be most easily seen in the tulip or the 
garden hydrangea, where there is no green cup 
or calyx to hide the coloured portions as they 
slowly acquire their brilliant hues. 

In a thousand ways, then, we see that succulent 
fruits have been specially adapted to the senses 
of birds, Only those fruits which rely upon the 
fowls of the air for dispersion are sweet and 
pretty, and even they only at the exact moment 
when dispersion will benefit them. So that here 
again we find one of those minute relations of 
dependence between animal and vegetable life of 
which so many instances have been forthcoming of 
late years. The more we look into the balanced 
economy of life, the more does it appear, as 
Sprengel long ago pointed out, that ‘the wise 
author of Nature has not created even a hair in 
vain.” And whether we regard the mode of crea- 
tion as direct or as indirect, by a pure exercise of 
Volition bringing forth an orderly universe through 
one design, or by slow adaptation of every part to 


every other through natural selection, it is equally 
true that every portion of every plant and every 
animal is instinct with meaning for those who 
patiently try to-read it aright, 
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THERE are plenty of casuists who are at all times 
ready to satisfy the inclination without wounding 
the conscience. The distinctions which they draw 
are so ingeniously fine as, at times, to be all but 

or instance, an old Highlander, reproached by 
his pastor for absenting himself from church one 
Sabbath morning, denied the charge, repeating the 
denial so emphatically that the puzzled minister 
asked him if he would offer his oath that he 
was there that morning. ‘To be sure,’ was the 
unabashed one’s answer ; and the minister said no 
more. A friend of the false-speaking Highlander 
told him it was awful to hear him offer his oath 
to such a lie. ‘Hoot, toot, man,” quoth Donald. 
‘Isn’t there a great difference between offering a 
thing and giving it?’ 

It is ofttimes convenient to be able to discern 
such differences. When a party of Paisley weavers, 
anxious to cross the Clyde from Greenock to 
Dunoon one Sunday morning, desired the captain 
of a Rothesay steamer to take their boat in tow, as 
they did not care to profane the day by using their 
oars, the captain wanted to know where was the 
difference between employing their oars and 
employing the steamer’s paddles. ‘The differ- 
ence!’ exclaimed the spokesman of the conscien- 
tious crew. ‘There’s a great difference between 
rowing by the power o’ man, who must answer 
for what he does, an’ a wheel-turning engine ; 
a steam-engine’s not a moral being, an’ is therefore 
not an accountable agent.’ A specious argument 
certainly ; but one much more easy to answer than 
that advanced by a farm-servant, willing enough 
to milk her master’s cows on the Sabbath, but 
firm in refusing to feed them on that day, Draw- 
ing a nice metaphysical distinction between what 
are and are not works of necessity, the shrewd 
lass said: ‘The cows canna milk themselves, so to 
milk them is a clear work of necessity ; but let 
them out to the fields, and they'll feed them- 
selves.’ 

When Captain Robinson was surveying the 
west coast of Scotland, the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine came on board his ship for a few days. 
Anxious to shew his royal guest as much as lay in 
his power, Captain Robinson steamed over to lona 
one Sunday, to give the Russian prince an oppor- 
tunity of examining the antiquities there. The 
custodian of the ancient church flatly refused to 
open its doors. ‘Do you know whom I have 
brought with me?’ inquired the disgusted officer. 
‘ He’s the Emperor of a’ the Russias, I ken by the 
flag” responded the keeper. ‘But had it been the 
Queen hersel’, I wadna gie up the keys on the 
Lord’s Day.’ The Iona keeper, however, was yet 
not invulnerable, for Captain Robinson asking 
him if he had any objection to drinking a 
glass of whisky with him upon the Sabbath, he 
replied : ‘ That’s a different thing entirely !’—The 
Count —— seems also to have been aware whisky- 
imbibing did not come under the taboo. When 
the waiter at a Dumbarton hotel informed him 
he could not be supplied with hot water on the 
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Lord’s day ‘for sic a thing as shaving,’ the Count 
did not press the demand, but remarked that he 
would A some toddy, if the waiter would bring 
him the materials. Here was a reasonable a 
posal, and one that at once commended itself to 
the conscientious waiter, who drank the whisky, 
but left the hot water to the Count, The distinc- 
tion was a fine one. 

Dr Wardlaw, finding the six-mile walk between 
his house and his church in Glasgow too much for 
old legs to compass comfortably, enlisted the ser- 
vices every Sunday of a sturdy pony. One day 
a meeting was held to protest against railway 
companies running trains upon Sunday, and the 
Doctor declaimed eloquently against the threat- 
ened desecration. When he had done, somebody 
in the crowd urged a request that he would 
repeat the Fourth Commandment. The unsuspect- 
ing Doctor did so; and then the same voice 
inquired if the law did not apply as much to the 
pony as to the ox and the ass, The inference 
was too palpable to be ignored, and the next two 
Sundays the Doctor walked to church ; but the 
third saw him astride his pony again. He ex- 
plained that, parry | consulted the early Fathers 
of the Church and the divines of Geneva, he had 
come to the conclusion that the institution of the 
Lord’s Day, as observed by all Christian churches 
and sects, applied to mankind only ; and that, in 
appointing the first day of the week to be the 
Se bath of the Christians, instead of the seventh, 
which was the Sabbath of the Jews, the intention 
was to leave the Sabbath of the brute creation as 
it originally stood—therefore he had again taken 
to the pony, which of course he never worked 
on Saturdays. The worthy Doctor’s faith in his 
own argument is paralleled by that displayed 
by the Missourian Baptist minister who while 

ways impressing upon his family and flock 
that it was needless for them to take care 
of their lives, since the moment of their death 
was fixed before the foundation of the world, 
nevertheless took especial pains in putting his 
rifle in order when bound on a frontier mission. 
His wife one day ventured to suggest that his 
practice scarcely accorded with his preaching. 
‘Your view, my dear, replied he, ‘is a very 
proper view; but see here—suppose I should 
meet an Indian and his time had come, and I 
hadn’t my rifle with me, what could he do? My 
dear, we must all contribute our part toward the 
fulfilment of the decrees of Providence.’ 

When the Custom-house officials at Basle de- 
manded the payment of duty on the first consign- 
ment there of some Eau de ey the importers 
resisted the demand on the ground that the liquid 
was not a medicament, but merely water, to which 
the mystical power of faith alone gave medical pro- 

rties. The authorities, however, insisted that the 
intrinsic worth of the water did not in any way 
concern them; it was sent to Switzerland to be 
used as a medicine, and was therefore liable to 
duty as other medicines.—The theory that things 
conducive to the same end necessarily come in 
the same category, found no acceptance among 
the good people of Draperstown. Under the 
influence of Father Mathew’s eloquence, these 
worthy Irish folks renounced their favourite 
potation; but one day, alas! somebody intro- 
duced a bottle of ether into the place, telling 
them that a mere thimbleful would raise the 


spirits, and that they might indulge in the new 
drink without violating the pledge ; and ether has 
ever since been in vogue there as a cheap and 
efficient substitute for the tabooed ‘cratur” The 
once popular ‘ Father’ had only scotched the snake, 
Like the down-east minister who felt proud of 
having converted a notorious Sabbath-breaker, 
until, happening to ask an old farmer if he did 
not find a great difference in his neighbour since 
he had joined the church, the latter replied : ‘O 
yes. Before, he used to carry his axe on his 
shoulder when he went fence-mending on Sunday ; 
now he carries it under his coat.’ 

When John Dalton was a lad, Elihu Robinson 
invited him to join a young man named Alderson 
in studying at his house of an evening, A dispute 
arising between the two students as to the vad 
out of a difficult problem, Alderson clinched his 
argument by offering to bet Dalton sixpence he 
was right. Objecting to betting, Mr Robinson 
vetoed the 3; but suggested that which- 
ever proved to be in the wrong, should find 
candles for both during the winter season ; although 
where the difference lay, save that the stake 
involved was larger, we fail to see. An ability to 
comprehend such nice distinctions is very comfort- 
ing to conscientious people. A Michigan divine 
discovering that his son had been investing his 
pocket-money in a lottery ticket, wrote to the 
seller: ‘I do not approve of lotteries, regarding 
them as no better than gambling. My son bought 
number five in your drawing. If it drew any- 
thing, don’t send the money to him. Send it to 
me. He held himself above the law he would 
lay down for others; like the good man who 
favoured an American preacher with a letter of 
six pages rebuking him for not having attained 
a state of sinless perfection ; while by folding the 
epistle in a newspaper wrapper, he contrived to 
defraud government of a couple of cents. 

One of Brougham’s earliest appearances as an 
advocate was in behalf of a man accused of steal- 
ing a pair of boots. The evidence as to the theft 
was conclusive ; but Brougham contended that his 
client must be acquitted, the articles stolen being 
half-boots, which he argued were not boots any 
more than a half-guinea was a guinea, or half a 
loaf a whole one. Lord Eskgrove knowing his 
man, guessed that he was being played upon, so 
without asking the prosecuting counsel to reply, 
he at once over-ruled the objection, saying: ‘I am 
of opinion that “boot” is a nomen generale, com- 
prehending a half-boot. The distinction is between 
a half-boot and half a boot. The moon is always 
the moon, although sometimes she is a half-moon.’ 
—A more serious contention was raised in the Court 
of Chancery not many years since, A testator 
left property the disposition of which was affected 
by the death of ‘either’ of two persons. One 
learned counsel strenuously insisted that the word 
‘either’ meant both, and quoted Chaucer, Dryden, 
Southey, Richardson, Webster, and the Scriptures 
in support of his view. The court held that 
though the word might sometimes be used in that 
sense, its proper meaning was one of two, as in 
Macheath’s well-known affirmation : 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’ other dear charmer away. 


Common-sense, however, does not always regulate 
legal decisions, A N eapolitan tax-collector, proved 
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to have appropriated the public moneys to his 
own private use, was acquitted on the ground that 
being one of the public, he was part-owner of the 
money, and could not steal what was his own. 
—The son of a wealthy German out-running his 
allowance, obtained a loan from a banker. On his 
way home, a thief lightened him of his pocket- 
book containing the borrowed notes. When the 
banker demanded repayment, the debtor laughed 
at him; and he was compelled to take legal 
roceedings before the Imperia] Tribunal of 
mmerce, to have the pleasure of hearing that 
court decide he had no grounds for the action ; 
no loan con by a minor being recoverable 
unless he derived actual benefit from the money ; 
which, thanks to the thief’s intervention, the 
borrower in this case had not done.—On the same 
principle did a London magistrate deal with a 
journeyman baker who had spent twelve pounds 
of his master’s money in buying religious tracts, 
which he gave away while going his rounds. He 
was dismissed with the caution that it was a mis- 
take to take money dishonestly even for a religious 


urpose. 

Distinctions of an exceptionally fine nature are 
occasionally made. An English lady holiday- 
keeping in a fishing village in Normandy, struck 
one day by the downcast appearance of a pretty 
damsel, asked her why she was so sad. It was the 
old story : her sweetheart found no favour with 
papa. Knowing the young fellow to be good-look- 
ing, honest, and industrious, the lady inquired 
what was the objection, ‘Ah, madame,’ said the 
weeping girl, ‘my father is proud ; and Ais family 
is not in our station; they are people who only 
have cotton sheets’—The distinction of class, 
founded upon the meee or non-possession of 
linen sheets, reminds us of Nicaragua, where, Mr 
Boyle tells us, there are only two classes—those 
who wear boots, and those who do not. So 
thoroughly is this distinction recognised, that no 
one claiming to be booted will ever make a public 
appearance 
mere upper leathers strapped over the instep. On 
the other hand a barefoot will not don a pair of 
boots unless he sees a probability of emerging 
permanently from the lower classes. The prices 
of admission to public entertainments are regu- 
lated accordingly—so much for boots, half-price 
for barefeet ; and no one ever dreams of saving 
half the cost of his pleasure by removing his 
boots before entering. 

Parvenus are proverbially blessed with conve- 
niently short memories. A wealthy glass-blower 
settled down at a midland watering-place, the 
‘society’ of which is largely composed of retired 
business-men. After much debate, the new-comer 
was pronounced eligible, and elected a member of 
the Club affected by the bigwigs of the place. A 
few months later, one of the partners of a noted 
sauce-making firm purchased some property in the 
neighbourhood, and sought admission into the Club. 
He was duly proposed and seconded ; but found 
himself excluded by one black ball ; and it did not 
take him long to discover he owed that to the 
glass-blower. He forthwith waited on that worthy, 
and asked for an explanation, ‘I think it rather 
hard lines, said he, ‘that you, of all people, 
should black-ball me.’ ‘ My good sir,’ replied the 
glass-blower, ‘I was very sorry to do it, but I felt 


footed, even though his boots be 


is necessary to draw the line somewhere, and I 
felt it ought to be drawn at sauce’ The visitor 
rose, saying: ‘Thank you. I am obliged for the 
explanation. But allow me to point out, that 
whilst you are so wonderfully quick to remember 
who made the sauce, you seem quite to forget who 
made the bottles !’ 


THE HOSPITAL MONTE DELLA 
MISERICORDIA, 


WE are indebted for the following very interesting 
particulars to a correspondent residing in Naples: 

Some two hundred and seventy years ago, a 
number of Neapolitan gentlemen agreed to have 
a picnic at Posilipo, then, as it is now, one of 
the most beautiful and charming of the environs 
of Naples. Each of the party agreed to bring a 
cooked dish for the dinner, and everything was 
duly paw for the feast. The day appointed 
turned out to be a downpour of rain, and thus the 
original object was frustrated. A happy s 
tion was however made—that the viands should be 
distributed to a selected number of poor ; and such 
was the gratitude evinced by the recipients, that 
it occurred to those who had originated the idea 
of utilising the unused dishes of the abandoned 
feast, that a yearly offering on the same day 
should be made in similar manner, to comme- 
morate the event. This was carried out with 

t regularity and success, so much so, that it 
ed to the formation of the Society del Monte 
della Misericordia ; which was afterwards sanc- 
tioned and duly incorporated by the state, The 
main objects of the Society were to visit the 
sick, to relieve prisoners, to shew 7's | to 
strangers, to help the poor, and bury the dead. 
The Society pursuing this career of usefulness, 
conceived another idea, which was duly carried 
out, and stands to this present day a practical and 
rominent proof of the good which it has done, 
Talede to the Hopital de la Misericordia, in the 
town of Casamiccidla, in the island of Ischia, which 
I had recently the pleasure of visiting, and which, 
for the object it carries out and the manner in 
which it is worked and managed, deserves especial 
notice and commendation. 

Ischia, long famous for its thermal springs, and 
within twenty miles from Naples, was wisely 
selected by the ‘ Misericordia’ as a place where 
the poorer classes might receive the benefit from 
the use of the waters ; and accordingly, a large 
Hospital was erected by the Society. The one 
actually now in use, a very spacious building, was 
built in 1778. Within its walls are seventy-seven 
marble baths, all in one long salle, and in direct 
connection with the hot springs of Gurgitello, the 
water of which is about one hundred and forty- 
four degrees Fahrenheit. These baths, all open, 
are ranged at each side of the central e of 
the salle, somewhat like stalls in a stable. The 
Hospital is entered from the road by a flight 
of steps leading to a vestibule ; and then there 
is a te quadrangular court, at the four sides 
of which are the several sleeping-wards and other 
rooms for the accommodation of the patients, 
On turning to the right after entering the court, 
there is a spacious door, leading to a gentle 
paved incline, down which patients are carried 
daily, in specially planned chairs, to the bath- 


: was my duty. Ina place like this, you see it 
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room. At the time I visited the Hospital, at 
about 9.30 a.M., all the patients, with very few 
exceptions, were in the bathing salle—the greater 
number of them in the baths, The salle is thor- 
oughly well ventilated. I particularly noticed 
the tenderness and care shewn to the sufferers 
by the attendants, who had in many cases not 
only to help them into the baths, but to undress 
and dress them. I saw all sorts of chronic rheu- 
matism, swollen and stiff joints; some of the 
patients were afflicted with paralysis, others with 
diseases of the bone, some with old gun-shot 
wounds, The good which these baths were doing 
was strongly marked in the expression of the 
faces. After remaining some time in the bathing 
salle, I visited, before going up the incline, the 
rooms devoted to the use of the medical attend- 
ants, who are supplied with every modern medical 
scientific assistance. 

The bathing season only lasts from July until 
September ; and the management at Naples first 
send women patients, who are treated exclu- 
sively, occupying the Hospital for about forty 
days ; and then they leave, and are replaced by the 
same number of men. The patients are sent over 
free of all expense from Naples to Casamiccidla, 
and back again in a special steamer. The trustees, 
and the trustees alone, give admission to this 
valuable institution, from which no foreigner is 
excluded so long as personal application is made 
in Naples, and who, after medical examination, is 
certified to be a proper subject for relief. I was 
accompanied in my visit to the Hospital by a 
medical gentleman, a native of Ischia, who has 
long practised in the island, and who introduced 
me to the resident doctor. He was’ good enough 
to shew me over the establishment. 

The sleeping-wards are spacious and well venti- 
lated, The beds are large, and} kept scrupulously 
clean. At the head of each bed is a card, detailing 
the nature of the case treated ; and it can be well 
understood what valuable medical statistics can 
be learned and compiled by studying the cases. 
Several wards in the upper part of the building 
are devoted to children; and here one has an 
opportunity of witnessing the ravages which scro- 
fula makes on the poor little sufferers, It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the care shewn 
to the children by the attendants, and particularly 
by the Sisters of Charity who are attached to the 
Thos ital. At the left side of the court of the 
quadrangle there is a general salle in which the 

tients dine ; and adjoining the salle is a spacious 

itchen, On the opposite side of the court is the 
chapel. The food which was being prepared was 
excellent ; and this, combined with the general 
salubrity of the Ischian air and the careful admi- 
nistration of the baths, goes a long way in effecting 
cures. Over four hundred are annually sent to 
the Hospital from Naples. 

At the other side of the road, opposite to the 
entrance of the Hospital, are the étuves or vapour- 
baths, which are used largely. There in a round 
room in which are sixteen niches, sit the patients, 
who enjoy the vapour, which is let in direct from 
the spring. There are also means for applying 
cold-water douches; and the mud from the springs, 
impregnated as it is with the main compounds of 
the water itselfi—namely, salt, soda, carbonic acid, 
and sulphur—is applied with much success in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, sciatica, and gout. 


Gurgitello is the name of the spring which sup- 
plies the Hospital; but there are several other 
springs in the neighbourhood which have repute, 
such as Cappone, &c, These waters are taken 
internally, and being strongly alkaline and antacid, 
are eminently useful in cases of stomach complaints, 

There are two public establishments of baths at 
Casamiccidla, both well managed. Here may be 
seen daily during the season the numerous 
strangers who visit the island for the baths, 
Attached to some of the hotels (notably the 
Bellevue) are also to be found mineral baths, 
There is a fairly well organised steam-service 
between Naples and Casamiccidla—two boats each 
way every morning and evening, the trip lasting 
three hours; stopping to embark and disembark 
te ge at the town of Ischia, and also at 

rocida, the adjoining island. 

The sail along the coast from Cape Misena, 
passing Baja, Pozzuoli, and Posilipo to Naples, is 
replete with interest. To the east, Vesuvius always 
prominent ; and to the south the towering Monte 
St Angelo, with the towns of Castellamare di 
Stabia, Vico, Meta, Sorrento, and the isle of 
Capri, The excursions inland and coastwise at 
Ischia are all charming. One of the most attract- 
ive is that from Casamiccidla to Barano on the 
south side. The drive up the valley by an excel- 
lent recently constructed road puts one in mind 
of English woodland scenery. The lava stream of 
1302 is crossed ; and the volcanic crags mixed with 
luxuriant vegetation add much to the beauty of 
the scene. Then again there is the drive from 
Casamiccidla to the town of Ischia, passing by the 
royal park and casinos, and the picturesquely situ- 
ated modern harbour, formerly the Lake of Ischia, 
which was once an old crater, About a mile from 
the harbour is the town of Ischia itself, with its 
famed old castle on an isolated rock, so often made 
the subject of a picture by artists of repute. 


IRISH LULLABY. 


The following pretty lullaby is culled from a volume 
of Irish verse entitled Songs of Killarney, by Alfred 
Perceval Graves, published by Isbister & Co., Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


I’p rock my own sweet childie to rest in a cradle of 
gold on a bough of the willow, 
To the sho-heen sho of the wind of the west and the 
sho hoo lo of the soft sea billow. 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear, 
Mother is here beside your pillow. 


I’d put my own sweet childie to sleep in a silver boat 
on the beautiful river, 
Where a sho-heen whisper the white cascades, and a 
sho hoo lo the green flags shiver. 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear, 
Mother is here with you for ever. 


Sho hoo lo! to the rise and fall of mother’s bosom ’tis 
sleep has bound you, 
And O, my child, what cozier nest for rosier rest could 
love have found you? 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear, 
Mother’s two arms are clasped around you. 
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